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benefactor to Oxford University, where he rebuilt St. John's College and gave his great collection of Hebrew and Arabic books to the Bodleian Library.   His name might be remembered with more gratitude if he had been able to suppress, instead of merely irritating by persecution, the numerous popular preachers and writers whose tediousness was only relieved by their indecency. But in attempting to stem that murky flood he had found a task beyond his powers.   There was no yellow Press in those days for the delectation of the semi-educated, who instead fed their imaginations on long sermons and tracts in which Biblical phraseology covered those in high places with a torrent of invective.   From printer and conventicle poured forth a stream of propaganda which Laud and Charles were quite incapable of confuting in its own style.   Besides, the propaganda gave the people just what they wanted to hear -that God was the God of certain individuals who believed themselves to be the elect, that such individuals were worthy of riches and power, that everyone who opposed them was an Ajnalekite or Jebusite to be utterly destroyed, whereupon the rule of the Saints would begin.   Compared with these lurid pictures, the King, Laud, and Went-worth, with their ideals of national unity in religion and in government, were far too rational and too democratic for the spirit of the age, which sought self-expression in violent inequalities, local patriotism, and religious fanaticism.   The spirit of the age triumphed, as was inevitable, yet there are some failures which leave a finer legacy than success, and if the King and his chief Ministers had been more in tune with their contemporaries